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Because, the quoting of anonymous sources in 
journalism has received a great deal of attention recently, a study 
was conducted to focus attention on the broadcast media by examining 
the quoting of anonymous sources on network televisipn newscasts. 
Four research questions' were formulated: (1) What percentage of 
television news stories contain anonymous 'attribution? (2) How 
frequently are unnamed sources quoted? (3) What types of stories 
.contain the most anonymous attribution? and (4) How are unnamed 
sources described? In the fall of 1982 j two weeks of network 
television newscasts were, selected randomly. and videotaped. The 
-resultant 27 newscasts and coded stories were analyzed according to a 
number of variables, including subject matter, type, and presence of 
•anonymous contribution. About 55% of the 416\stories contained -at. 
lea'st one quote that was attributed to an unnamed source. About 59% - 
of the CBS stories, 57% of the NBC stories, and 47% of the ABC 
stories contained anrnymous attribution. Subject matter of stories 
£ did not seem to affect the use of unnamed sources 'very much, and 
"neutral" anonymous sources were most often quoted. In light of these 
findings, network news organizations might consider restricting their 
granting of confidentiality to sources and letting viewers know mpre 
about how the information in news stories is confirmed. (DF) 
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The quoting, of anonymous' sources' i n journalism has received a great -deal 

• '" » 

of'attention recently. Newspapers, magazines, trade journals and scholarly 

publications have all addressed the jssue; however, most of the articles and 

" " ' * ^ 1 * 

studies have focused on anonymous attribution in the print media. The purpose 
of this study was to focus some attention 'on the broadcast^nedia by examining 
the quoting of anonymous sources on network^ television newscasts. »' 

t ^ 

■ \ • 

Some journalists .look upon the- -practice "of anonymous attribution as a ' 

"necessary evi 1 ." Grant i ng. confidential i ty to a news .source can have advantages'. 

' ' 3 

U can help a journalist obtain information that might otherwise be unavailable. 

if 

It can help' protect the life,. liberty, job or property of a sou *ce. ^t- can give 

comfort to a reluctant source and his peers and thereby lead to a more complete 

5 

and open d ia logue .between journa 1 i st/and .source. It can make a story seem more 
"dramatic" or "investigative" by creating the impression that a reporter has secret,, 
(sources that are not available to other journalists. . In short, anonymous attribution 
can help acqui re /information pl*us se'l 1 papers or magazines and increase ratings, 
i Granting confidentiality to a news source can have disadvantages, too. "it 

0 i 

can erode public confidence concerning the accuracy of news reports^and the ethics 
of. reporters.^ It can allow one-person to criticize another without having to be t 
accountable for his/her accusations. 8 It is "quick Rx" journal ism— the easiest, 

fastest and laziest waf to -gather information. It can be used by sources and y 

' • * 10 

reporters to pass along exaggerated or even fabricated information. In short, 

^ • * 

anonymous attribution c'an dumage journalistic credibility and distort the truth. 
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Between 70% and 85% of Time and Newsweek stories hav-e 

12. 
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•In general, research' shows that anonymous attribut lion Is a fairly common . 
practice In journalism. One study found that about 33% of newspaper stories 
quoted unnamed sources. 

been found to contain "veiled" attribution. 1 *' Reporters- in Washington, J). C. have 

13 

said that approximately 28% of their interviews are "of f- the- record." ' F.inally, 
i ( n a content analysis of "administration-related" stories on network television newscasts 
it was found that in about 50% of the sentences that had attribution, the source was 
unnamed . 

Each of the three ^commercial television networks has a formal policy regarding 
confidential sources. All of the policies recognize the occasional need for granting 

i 

confidentiality, but caut ion aga Inst the overuse of the practice. The policies 

i 

include the following guidelines; 

(1) Confidentiality should be granted only as a last resort after all' other 
means to acquire the necessary information, including checking with otheiTJauxces, 
have been exhausted. ' 

(2) Information 'obtained from confidential sources must be verified. 

(3) Confidential ^sources should be described as completely as possible without 

.* 

jeopardizing the source or the source-reporter relationship. 

CO When it is suspected that a conf<rdent ial source may have a vested interest 
in the issue at hand or when the source makes serious accusations, information must 



be provided concerning th€f source's mot iv^^orf. \ 



(5) Reporters should be prepared to divulge the names <A confidential sources to 



news executives* 
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* •••• . . . 

Although most of the popular and trade, press articles have generally 
condemned the practice of anonymous attribution and most journalistic codes of 4 

ice, research indie 



ethics caution against the abuse of the practii 



icates that the publ ic 



is not overly concerned oj- troubled by the quoting of unnamed sources. .Readers 

7 » 7 

seemito recognize: the "cloaking" of sources and indicate that the practice is, 

'justified in some case£. Readers give reasonably hi.gh credibility ratings to 

unnamed sources. 17 They perceive a controversial story to be more accurate and 

« • 

fair when no source or an unnamed source is quoted than when*a named source or 

- « 

two conflicting named sources are quoted 

The problem with anonymous attribution, as wU*r so many other ethical concerns 
,in journalism, is that when the practice is used sparingly and careful ly wi th 
strict controls, it. can be an extremely powerful and. beneficial journal ist ic too*l ; 
however,' when tUie practice is abused 'through indiscriminate use without proper 

i \ 

controls, it can diminish the credibility of. JSqrnaHsm and journalists. 

Bublic confidence in the credibility of the news med i a i s al read\ . low, Some 
critic* blame the declining public trust, in part, on the overuse of anonymous^ - 

sources. 20 Others suggest' that when journalists indiscriminately quote unnamed 

» ' , , 21 
sources, they undermine the legitimate use of such sources as a journalistic tool. 

In light of these concerns and since television news is often cited as the major 

source of information for most .people, it seems important to determine just how 

frequently unnamed expert* are quoted on network television newscasts. f 



s&urces 



Resear ch Questions 

— - — * 

• (1) What percentage of network television news stories contain anonymous 

attribution? 

(2) . How frequently are unnamed sources quoted? 

(3) What types of stories contain the most anonymous attribution? 

(4) . How are unnamed, sources described? 



(Methods • » 

t 

in* Fall, 1982, two weeks of, network television newscasts were selected randomly 

and" videotaped. 22 The authors content analyzed the resultant 27 newscasts and coded 

. £ 

stories on the following variables: 

* ■ , 

(1) Subject matter A 

(2) Type • 

(3) Presence of anonymous attribution 

(4) Frequency of anonymous attribution 
•(5) Form of anonymous attribution. 

Story subject matter categories included government, economics/business, 
unexpected events, trials, foreign policy, international, sports, weather, features, 

» • 

politics/politicians and science. 23 Story type categories were reader, voice over, 

2*4 



voice over/sound bite and reporter package. 
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Anonymous attribution was defined as adlrect or paraphrased' .quote attr ibuted 
* * - 

to an unnamed individual or individual s. The. a'nonyinous>tt,r ibution form categories 



25 

included associates, high stafrus, neutral, subordinates, pro/cop and experts*- . 



- The rel lability 'of the categorization of stories and the identi f icat i.on of 
anonymous attribution was checked by comparing the authors 1 coding of three randomly 

* selected newscasts. For the resqltant kl stories, the. percentage of agreement for the 

presence of anonymous attribution and fo/the type of story was 100%. For. the form 

• . * 26 

of anonymous attribution, agreement was 97% and for subject mattef it was 94%. 

Findings • 

>■ \ • i * 

^\bout 55% of„the Al'6 stories contained at^esast one quote that was attributed 
to an unnamed source. About 59% of the CBS stories, 57% of the NBC stories and 

» 

* 47% of the ABC stories conta i ned anonymous attribution. (X =5.186, df=2, p ^.07) 

* 

. in all, kBk anonymous attributions were included in the 227 stories/ CBS 

broadcast ISO anonymous quotations^ NBC* 163 and ABC 131. ~(F=3.*»62, df*2, p <.03) 
The, percentage of stories containing anonymous attribution rema i ned" fa i rl y 
constant across all subject matter categories.* See Table 1." Unnamed experts were 

quoted most often in sports, feaTure and unexpected event stories,' but the differences 

* 2 7 2 ^ 

f< ' among "the categories were not statistically significanc. (X *9.503, df=10, ns) 

In addition, the differences among the networks were not stat i st ical 1 y s i gn i f icant . 



*^ (X 2 =13.300, x df=20, ns) 
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There were some dramatic differences by story .type v t+io.ugh. » About 7}% of *tbe 
reporter packages contained anonymous attribution, compared to 39% of the voice over 
' ; . stones, 32$ of the reader stories and 22%. of the voice ove>/sound bites. 

(X 2 »62.l8l, df*3, p ^.001) The overall differences among the networks were not 

statistically signif icant(X »9.253, df*6, ns) , but more CBS reporter packages . 

/ _ 

contained anonymous attribution than did ABC or NBC packages. " See Table 2. o . 

* » *■' ■ 

The types of anonymous* sources varied somewhat, too. "Neutral" sources were 

quoted most of ten, s fol lowed by "experts" and ."hjgh status" sources. CBS and NBC • % 

: , • " . • • v t , 

quoted "neutral" sources more often' than aid ABC-.. CBS and ABC quoted "pro/con"' 

sources more often than did. NBC. ABC and NBC quoted "experts" "more often than did 

\ ' • ' * . ' « 

CBS : ..' (X Z =18.845, df-10, p <05) See Tab>e 3- . ' 

The most coAmon word used to describe an anonymous source was '"official ." 
* « • /» - 

-The networks made 64 references to various "officials," followed by "sources"(l9) , 

^ « 

"experts'^ 17) and' "a i des"( 1*0 : ' / , 

•Among the other anonymous source descriptors used were observers, researchers, ^ 
investigators, analysts,, forecasters, , participants, insiders, members , ^authori ties, 
cops, agents, critics, leaders', liberals, conservatives, republicans, democrats, 
scientists, specialists, staffers, survivors, spokesmen, diplomats, doctors, 
businessmen, friends, promoters, economists and retailers. % . 

* r> t 

Finally, while not technically counted as anonymous quotes, 2^0 sound bites 

from people who "were not verbally identified were used by the^ networks . The names 

\ * 
of the people were superimposed on the s».~e.en, but, in light of--research that has s ^ 

• . \ 

found ^hat most people "watch" television news while doing something ^_se, such 
sound bites ma y, very well be perceived as anonymous. CBS aired 128 "super-only" ■ » 
"' quotes, ABC aired 57 and NBC aired 55. (F=103.7 , * 1 t, df=2, p ^.01) 

ERIC ' g — 
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Pi scjjss ion % ' 

* - ' • » * %* 

AnonymoaS attribution was included in about- 55% of the network television ; 

news stories analyzed in this study. '»ln all, k&k quotes were attributed to 

i 

unnamed sources., ' C0S used anonymous attribution more offen than did NBC or, ABC. 

The subject matter of stories, did not seem tp. affect the use of unnamed , «, 

i .' 
sources very much," but anonymous attribution did vary^by th.e presentation style o* 

stories. Reporter, package's contained anonymous sources much more often than did 
*■ t 
. voTce overs, readers and voice over/sound bites. . / 

' ' / 

"Neutral" anonymous sources were quoted most often, fol lowed -by. /'experts" 

and "hiqh* status" sources. "Official" was the most cpmmon jjbr-d used to describe 

an Unknown 'expert. "Source," "expert" and "aide" were also popular. 

hn the 27 newscasts analyzed, 2^0 interview subjects were not identified 

- verbally by, a reporter or anchorperson . CBS used such sound, bites more often ^ 

than did ABC or NBC. • 

Even though s'fightly '.more than half of the network* te lev i s ion N}.ews stories 
' analyzed in this study contained anonymous attribution, in most stories, whenever 
\ $|fhe type of attribution was given,' the source was clearly identified. In the 227 

stories that contained anonymous attribution, 109 contained just one reference to 
an unknown- expert, 50 contained two, 35 had three, 1*5 had four>6 had five, 7 had 



six, 2 had ^even am 3 had eight'. 
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* The real issue, of course, is not whether a source is named or not named, but 
whether the information obtained fron. a source is accurate, Certainl.y, whenever, a 
source is named, it makes it easier for viewers to judge credSb i li.ty., but -it doesn'.t 
1 guarantee that the information is true.- By the same token, just because information 

has been obtained from a source who wants to remain anonymous, it does not mean such 

information is false. 



Clearly, part of a journaH st *s funct ion is to check th^teracky of * . 
information—to verify facts, figures and $ll egat ionc--and to obtain comments from 



/people with opposing points of viewo/f conflicting data. Confirmation and 
expansion of information should take^place r»e<gardless of whether i s has been 
obtained from an ''on-the-record 11 or "off- the- record 11 source. 

14 If network television journalists follow the 'formal guidelines of their 
news organizations, confirmation of statements made by confident ial sources 
presumably takes place before such, statements are broadcast. This means that 
instead of tKtf source being accountable for the verac s ity of his/her statements, 
the network news organization becomes accountable.* " • 

If anonymous attribution is kept to a minimum and <as long as viewers accept 
this transferred accountability and. know that reporters regularly confirmr the 
accurjey of information obtained from confidential sources, anonymous attribution 

m 

can continue to be us^d as- a legi t-imate journal i st \$ tool; however, such use is 
jeopardized wh'ln^the practice is employed «ind i scnimi Ziatel y and/or viewers are not 



aware of rigorous confirmation policies. 

4*A 
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It could be argued that when more than half of the network ne^s stories contain 

» * 

anonymous attribution, the practice's being used too often. In addition, in the 
'newscasts analyzed, there w^s no apparent effort by writes, reporters or a*cho/rmen • 
to inform viewers teat any information, especially that obtained from confidential ^ 
sources, had, been confirmed; * * 

In 'tight of these findings and in an effort to increase public confidence in 

the news media, network news orga.ii zat ions might consider restricting their - . 

- ■ I 

granting of confident ial'.ty to sources* strictly adhering, to their formal, news # 
policies regarding anonymous attribution and letting viewers know more about how 

» 

the. info rmat ion in news storief is confirmed. 
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TABLE 1 



Stories Containing Anonymous Attribution in Percent by Network 



Story Category 
** 

Government 


Total ABC 
(N«416) " (144) 
" "52 -50 - 


CBS 

(137) 
oZ 


NBC 

(135) 
ha 

HO 


* 

Business/Economy 


- 52 

* 




ou 


3o 


Unexpected Events^ 


64 


45 ' 


67 


87 


Trials 


42 


36 


27 . 


67 

* 


Fore i gn Pol i cy 


54_ 


50 


63 


46* 


Internat tonal 


, 56 


45 


57 


'73 


Sports 


' 65 


57' 


75 


60 


Weather 


44 


33 


80 


20 


Feature/Entertainment 


64 V 


75 


50 


75 


• 

Pol itics/Pol iticians 




50 


.80 


50' 


Science/Medicine 


54 


' 38 


58 


67 



\ 
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* • ' TABLE 2 , * ■ % • ' • . 

o • ■ . -si- 

Types of Stories Containing Anonymous Attribution in Percent by Network 

Story Type 

Reader 

Voice Over 

Voice Over/Sound Bite 

Reporter Package 71 58" 85 71* 



Total 


ABC 


CBS 


NBC 


(N*M6) 




(137) 


(135) 


32 


36 


28 


32 


39 


31 


kk 


56' 


22 


f\ 50 


0 


0 


71 


< 

58" 


^ . 85 


71* 



ft X 2 =2^.5^9, df«2, p ^01) 



if 
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v x ' . ' TABLE 3 0 ^ 
Types of AnoiWmous Sources Quoted in Percent by Netwbrk 



Type of Source 
Associate • 

* 




\ (N»i»50) 

i 2 v 

i . 1 


ABC 
(120) 

2 


cbs; 
(170) 

k 


NBC 
(160) 
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